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PEEFACE. 



The following Sennons, or rather, as they might better be 
termed, Sunday Evening Lectures, were purposely clothed 
in simple language ; and are now published with little 
or no alteration, in the hope that they may be instru- 
mental in removing or smoothing down difficulties 
respecting the sacred Scriptures which are apt to spring 
up in minds of a certain order. 

Some persons may be of opinion that it is dangerous 

' to discuss questions of this sort, as being calculated to 

^ suggest doubts, where no doubts previously existed. In 

I reply I would quote a maxim uttered by one, who had 

so completely gained the confidence of his fellow-Christians 

as to be raised per saltum from the diaconate to one of 

the most important bishoprics of his day. "Nothing 

(says St. Ambrose,) is so dangerous for a priest in the 

j sight of God, or so disgraceful before men, as not to 

speak out fully what he thinks." This danger becomes 

all the more serious when suspicion is rife that there are 



IV. 



many in the Church of Christ, and they appointed 
custodians of the truth, who for the sake of peace, or 
for fear of unsettling the faith of believers, suppress 
their real opinions on some points. For how are hearers 
to judge how much is suppressed, and how much is 
openly proclaimed ? In the conviction that, whatever 
faults there may be in the following pages, there is 
nothing in them which can shake the faith of any of 
my fellow-Christians, I submit them, not without some 
misgivings, to the public eye. 

J. £. B. 

May, 1880. 



SERMON I. 

B I B LIO L ATR Y. 

John v. 39. 
Search the Scriptures. 

A T this season of the year, the Sunday lessons 
from the Old Testament begin again from the 
first chapter of Genesis, and so continue in selected 
passages till the historic portions are exhausted. 

I wish to avail myself of the circumstance to make 
^ series of remarks upon these ancient records, for 
the purpose of showing how far they are historic, 
and what degree of reverence they demand at our 
hands. 

Now, the question may very naturally be asked — 
Can reverence for the holy Scriptures be too great ? 
Is it possible for man to venerate too highly the 
Book of God ? I reply that it is possible ; and, 
indeed, a very common occurrence, when that respect 
is paid to the letter of Scripture which is due only 
to the spirit which pervades it. For with equal 
propriety it might be asked. Can man venerate too 
highly the sun and moon, which are the work of 

B 
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God? It would be answered at once that he can. 
It would be Sabseism — it would be only one grade 
removed from idolatry, to worship the hosts of heaven. 
They are not entitled to our worship merely because 
they are the work of God ; so neither is worship due 
to the letter of Scripture, merely because it is the 
book of God. And worship we virtually do pay, 
when we blindly bow down to it, without daring 
to ask ourselves whether we rightly understand 
what we profess so much to revere. 

The fact is that the letter of Scripture is the 
work of man; the spirit only which pervades it is 
the work of God. When the Apostle Peter presented 
himself before Cornelius, Cornelius fell down at his 
feet and worshipped him. "Stand up," the Apostle 
said, "I also am a man." Yet he wafe an ins'pired 
man, and the vehicle of divinely revealed truth ; but 
no more than that. The Apostle of God he might 
be, but he was not on that account entitled to be 
worshipped. 

So again, when the people of Lystra were bent 
upon doing homage to Paul and Barnabas, Paul, while 
arresting their gross idolatry, was especially anxious 
also to explain that he and Barnabas were of like 
passions as the rest of their fellow men. Doubtless 
they were inspired — for Paul was a special instrument 
in the hand of God, and Barnabas is described as 
''full of the Holy Ghost and of faith;" but they did 
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not on that account cease to be men^ and to be 
subject to all the infirmities of men. So the Bible, 
although an inspired book, does not cease to be a 
book, and to be subject to all the infirmities of a book. 

To go back to my first illustration — ^When God 
placed the two great luminaries in heaven — ^''the 
greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to 
rule the night," — ^he did not place them there for man 
to worship, but primarily to be of use in lighting up 
the world ; to say nothing of many contingent benefits, 
such as heat and fertility : but besides these personal 
comforts they, as well as the stars, furnished to the 
pious philosopher materials for prosecuting his 
researches into the wonderful works of God. In the 
same manner then, when the Bible was placed in the 
spiritual firmament, it was not placed there as an 
object for man to worship, but primarily " as a lamp 
unto his feet and a light unto his path " — as a vehicle 
of spiritual knowledge — as an instrument for the 
reproof of sin, and for instruction in righteousness. 
But besides these practical benefits, the thoughtful 
Christian may study it also with philosophic mind, 
that he may comprehend with all saints the heights 
and depths of the mysteries of redemption. 

In order that the proper distinction between a 
legitimate and an excessive reverence for anything 
sacred may be better understood it may not be amiss 
to employ some of our time in this preliminary 
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discourse in analysing the constituent ingredients of 
our mental and moral constitution, so as to show what 
the oflSce is of natural reverence for things sacred, and 
wherein it may run to excess. 

There is a well-known distinction drawn between 
two faculties, which yet in their results closely 
resemble each other — ^instinct and reason. Those 
animals which act by instinct only (and very 
wonderful things some of them do,) are '' taught of 
God." Those which are endowed with the marvellous 
giftA of reason are able to teach themselves. With 
what immense interest does the naturalist study the 
first of these, viz., the blind fitculty of instinct, as 
«een in some of the lower animals. He watches, for 
example, the imtaught efforts of two parent birds, 
building a receptacle for their young. Complicated 
as this structure sometimes is, yet each bird, without 
thwarting the work of the other, contributes its share 
of labour and of skill till the miniature fabric is com- 
plete; or, again, when bees construct their honeycomb, 
although it is thework of a hundred hands,yet the angle 
at which the sides of each cell are inclined to each other 
is always the same. And why is this ? Because they 
have all been taught in the same school of their Great 
Creator. Nay, lower down still in the scale of creation, 
even the caterpillar's grub (infantine as that stage is 
in the insect's growth,) gathers bits of sticks together, 
agglutinates them in parallel lines, and then retires 
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within the well-protected citadel to await the full 
development of its being. Right well can it repeat 
the lesson which it has been taught of God. 

All these are examples of pure instinct The work 
is always done in exactly the same way, and requires 
not a moment's thought. 

But how different is the case with man, in whom 
reason is dominant ! He has had to teach himself ; 
and to begin from very rude beginnings. One man, 
for instance, more ingenious than his fellows (several 
thousands of years ago— no man knows how long,) 
converted a sharp flint into a kind of knife ; another, 
improving upon that, fixed the sharpened stone by 
hempen fibres on a stick, and the rude knife became a 
sort of axe. Similarly a dried gourd served for 
a water-jug, and a fish-bone was made into a 
needle; and so things went on progressing, till a 
sudden discovery is made that untold treasures were 
hid in the bowels of the earth. Then did inven- 
tion mend its pace ; the stubborn metal melted in 
the blazing forge ; implements of much superior temper 
were devised ; grand temples and towers reared their 
tall heads to the sky ; self-acting engines performed 
the work of many men ; and ships traversed the vast 
ocean from &rthest shore to shore. All this is the 
result of reason. 

But in thus contrasting the working of instinct and 
reason — the one conspicuous in the lower animals. 
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and the other in man — we must not suppose either 
that instinct is limited to them, or reason to hvm. 
Some of the more intelligent of the brute creation 
manifest (within narrow limits it may be, but still 
distinctly manifest) the possession of reasoning power ; 
and instinct in man, although much obscured by the 
blaze of reason, is yet plainly perceptible. What, 
for instance, but instinct is it which gives man a 
strong sense of the existence of a spiritual world? 
Is there not in every human bosom a natural reverence 
for things sacred? — a feeling quite independent of 
reason, and sometimes operating in direct violation of 
the conclusions to which reason would lead ? This is 
well seen in the religious observances of some savage 
races. The grotesque and hideous fetish, long vene- 
rated as an object of worship by a barbarous tribe, 
continues to be so regarded from generation to 
generation. As the father bowed down in prostrate 
adoration to the mis-shapen block, so does the son, 
and the son's son. Man in this stage of his being 
can give no account of the wherefore he thus should 
act; nor does he attempt to do so. He obeys the 
dictates of instinct in much the same way as a bird 
builds its nest, or the bees their cells of wax. It 
is an essential element in his nature— an essential 
element in the spiritual part of that fearfully and 
marvellously made organism, which is the product of 
creative wisdom. 
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But we need not go to the darkness of barbarism 
to assure ourselves of the existence of this instinctive 
faculty in man. What a shrinking reluctance is felt 
by the great majority of human beings, whether 
savage or civilised, to pass through solitary grave- 
yards in the dead of night ! With what an 
irrepressible sense of awe do they pass alone into 
the still presence of the dead ! How few, till they have 
attained a manly maturity of mind and courage, 
dare sleep in solitude in the secluded chambers of a 
haunted house ! 

I am well aware, however, that when reason has 
attained its full power, and when long practice has 
given a man great command over himself, this 
instinctive feeling may be controlled, or may become 
so amalgamated with the conclusions of sober-minded 
reason, as not to be easily discriminated, but it is not 
therefore extinguished. It is still there — placed there 
by God for wise and good purposes. It is not to be 
lost sight of— not to be despised; but yet to be 
disciplined and controlled. Indeed all our appetites 
and passions are of the nature of instincts — ^hunger 
and thirst and anger and fear; and all have their 
proper duties to perform; yet, good and useful though 
they be, when held well in hand and made amenable 
to reason and to a conscientious sense of duty, when 
perverted or in excess they become sources of mischief 
;and vice. 
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Take the case of hunger. How proper and necessary 
is it that a man should indulge his appetite for food ; 
and yet appetite alone is no fit guide. Reason, con- 
sulting experience and exercising observation, must 
be the judge of the proper kind and amount of food. 

Or take the case of fear. How proper is it that 
every one should be impressed with a sense of danger, 
and should use every precaution in perilous circum- 
stances. But reason must judge whether the fears are 
groundless, or whether duty may not require of us ta 
expose ourselves to peril in a righteous cause. This 
supremacy of reason and of conscience is so universally 
recognised, that opprobrious words exist in every 
language to stigmatise thosie who habitually neglect to 
keep their passions or their instincts under decent 
control. He, who cannot master his timidity when duty 
calls, is branded as a coward ; he, who fails to keep his 
appetite for eating within reasonable bounds, is styled 
a glutton ; and he, who indulges inordinately in sleep, 
a sluggard. 

But now to bring these observations to a point — If 
there be such a thing as a religious instinct, it has 
no doubt its uses; but still, being only an instinct, 
it can be indulged to a culpable excess. And for 
this excess of religious feeling, we have, as might be' 
expected, an appropriate word in our language — 
Superstition. To know what superstition really is^ 
we must ask ourselves — of what underlying truth 
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this instinct of veneration and religious awe is th&^ 
exponent^ and what are its legitimate uses? 

Now, surely, in itself it points most distinctly to 
the existence of an invisible world beyond the range 
of our present senses. If hunger is any proof of the 
existence of food; if the shudder we experience in 
looking over the edge of a precipice is any proof of 
danger to life and limb, the instinctive fear of a God 
above is a proof that such a Being really exists. 
And, as for its uses, it leads to a reverential behaviour 
towards our Maker, and to a conscientious discharge 
of the various duties of life. Instead of doing eye-^ 
service as men-pleasers, we try to do the will of God 
from the heart. 

There is no difficulty in finding Scriptural warrant 
for the cultivation of this reverential feeling towards 
our great Creator. *'The fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom" — the basis and foundation of 
every wise word and thought and act. 

But can we find in the sacred volume any allusion 
to its excessive or perverted indulgence ? Is the 
word superstition to ,be found there ? In the ancient 
Scriptures the word is not found : but the thing is. 
Among the wise sayings of Solomon there is this, 
*i Be not righteous overmuch." And when we recollect 
that Judaic righteousness consisted very much in tha 
conscientious observance of ceremonies, we see that 
the essence of Solomon's precept is — Take care lest 
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the instinct of religion lead you to regard mere 
ceremonies as of too great importance. Let righteous 
observances be controlled by reason — ^for reason is 
the only faculty which can judge at what point the 
over-much of righteousness begins. It is easy to 
multiply illustrative examples. To observe the 
Sabbath with conscientious scrupulosity is a righteous 
act ; but it would be over-much righteousness to leave 
an ox or an ass to perish in a pit, because it was the 
Sabbath day when it fell in. In the New Testament 
the word superstition itself appears once or twice. 
When St. Paul was addressing the Athenians in the 
Areopagus, he told them that they were too super- 
stitious — not that the word, as he used it, conveyed 
any reproach, but only a gentle remonstrance. It is 
as if he had said " Men of Athens, I perceive that your 
fear of the gods is carried to some degree of extrava- 
gance ; for ye worship not only the deities ye think 
ye know, but even an unknown god." We are all 
familiar with the happy turn which the Apostle then 
gave to his discourses. In writing to the Romans 
also, he insists upon their paying to God a reasonable 
service i, e. a reasonable worship — such reasonable 
worship consisting in the dedication of their bodies as 
a living sacrifice to God, in contrast with the super- 
stitious practice of sacrificing bulls and goats ; for it 
is obviously contrary to reason to suppose that the 
blood of bulls and of goats could have any inherent 
-efficacy in taking away sins. 
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Now let us go back, brethren, after this long 
digression, to the topic ^ith which I began, viz. — 
the degree of respect to which the Scriptures are 
entitled at our hands. We have an instinctive 
reverence for things sacred, and the Bible being a 
sacred book, every right-minded man will treat with 
heart-felt veneration the inspired record of God's 
dealings with mankind. But this holy feeling within 
us being only instinctive, will require, like all other 
instincts, to be placed under the control of reason. 
If this be not done, we shall be led to such irrational 
conclusions as will bring religion into discredit 
Indeed, some sincere and truth-seeking men have 
unhappily conceived a dislike for the Bible and for 
Christian doctrine, because of the fanatical statements 
made by men, whose zeal was without knowledge — 
whose religious fervour was not tempered with 
discretion. 

There is a w^ord which has been coined in modem 
times to express this irrational worship of the Bible. 
It is bibliolatry. Just as the word idolatry expresses 
the worship of idols, and mariolatry the worship of 
the virgin Mary, so bibliolatry expresses the worship 
of the Bible. And very absurd, certainly, are some 
exhibitions of it — ^as, for example, this one, which the 
bibliolater is very fond of making — that he believes 
the Bible to be inspired to the very dots of the i'e 
^nd the crosses of the t\ as if inspiration could by 
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possibility have to do with such things as jots and 
tittles ! Had the Bible been given to the Church, as 
the Mahommedans believe that the Koran was given 
to their founder, there might be some excuse for the 
utterance of such extreme nonsense. But the Bible^ 
professes to be nothing of the kind. It is not the- 
result of any outburst of fanaticism. It is the easy 
and natural record of the working of God's holy 
spirit among men from the time the influence of that 
spirit began to be felt in human souls till the fulness 
of time arrived, which had been predestined in the 
counsels of God before the foundation of the world* 
If we examine the structure of the book, we find it 
, to resemble the literature of every other civilised and 
intelligent people, differing only in one thing, viz.,. 
that the spirit of God pervades it. It is d^&irvewrros — 
God-inspired. 

You open the book, and what do you find ? There^ 
are historic portions, and these, like all other histories,^ 
are incomplete, mutilated in parts, and sometimes 
contradictory ; and here and there having the chron- 
ology much entangled. Then there are pre-historic 
portions, which deal with men's notions of things^ 
prior to their own experience and to recorded history. 
And these contain, like all other writings about 
pre-historic things, ancient traditions, which, passing 
from mouth to mouth, and from one language to- 
another, have occasionally become a little distorted^ 
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and so hxy therefore, have assumed a fiEibulous com- 
plexion. Then there are also speculations respecting 
the origin of things, which combine acute observations 
of nature with sallies of the imagination, yet always 
in subordination to God's over-ruling power and 
direction. Again, there are poetic portions; and 
these, like all other poetry, are sometimes mere aids 
to memory for didactic purposes, as, for example, 
when facts are strung together in the most convenient 
form for recitation, or when maxims have to be 
inculcated by frequent reiteration. But at other 
times they are bold figures of speech, and that 
ingenious mastery of language, in which the gifted 
poet ever delights to indulge. 

Such is the varied character of the Bible, upon 
which at present I have not time to expatiate. I 
must postpone the farther consideration of its detail 
till my next discourse. I will only observe, mean- 
while, that amid all this variety, there is one thing 
which gives unity and consistency to the whole 
volume. There is the unchanging reverence for the 
one true God — the unceasing conviction that Jehovah 
would never forsake His peopJe,andthat in the posterity 
of Abraham all the world would eventually be blessed. 
And before the book closes, we read of the fulfilment 
of God's previous promises in the impartial offer of 
salvation to all nations — to the Jew first and then to 
the Gentile : for in Christ Jesus there is no distinction. 
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Every branch, even of the wild olive tree, when 
grafted into God's olive tree, derives its nutriment 
from the same root, and becomes part and parcel of 
the true Israel of God. Such is the summary of 
Bible revelation ; but the detail involves a great deal 
of curious investigation, as interesting to the Scripture 
student as the study of the heavenly bodies is to the 
astronomer. 



SERMON II. 

THE CREATION OF MAN. 

Genesis i. 27. 
tSio Ood created man. 

9 

T AST Sunday evening I ventured to make some 
observations with reference to the attitude of 
mind with which we should approach the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. Certainly I had no wish, brethren, 
to diminish that reasonable veneration to which the 
sacred Book is entitled at our hands, but I wished to 
put my hearers upon their guard against such a servile 
worship of the letter of it, as would paralyse the 
intellect in its endeavour to grasp its true spirit and 
meaning. 1 reminded you that the letter of it is the 
work of man ; the spirit only which pervades it is 
an emanation from God. I repeat once more the 
parallel which I then drew, viz., that the same degree 
of reverence is now due to the inspired Book as was 
due to inspired men like the apostles when they lived. 
Both are mere vehicles of the Spirit. 

Now, in the pious bosom there is an instinctive 
tendency to pay too much reverence to inspired men. 
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• 

as was exemplified in the case of Cornelius in the 
presence of Peter. He worshipped the living saint, 
^d we have it in evidence that he was reproved for 
doing so; and the natural deduction is that in the 
same way too much reverence may be paid to 
that other vehicle of the Spirit — the letter of 
Scripture. I analysed this instinct of reverence, in 
order to show that, like every other instinct 
in our marvellously constituted organism, while 
it has most important uses, it nevertheless needs 
to be kept under the control of reason, or else 
it will surely lead into irrational extravagances* 
I adduced proofs of this from -actual experience; and 
I appealed also to Scripture itself. St. Paul is very 
•emphatic in manifesting his anxiety that the under- 
standing should accompany the promptings of the 
spirit. ' He would pray with the spirit, sing with the 
spirit ; but he would pray and sing with the under- 
standing also. He would not wish his disciples to be 
-children in understanding. In malice they were 
welcome to be children ; but in understanding, they 
must endeavour to be men. He himself carefully 
abstained from domineering over their intellect. '* I 
«peak as unto wise men ; (he says) judge ye what I 
say." 

I pointed out also another important consequence 
which follows from this analogy. If the bodies of thfe 
Apostles, notwithstanding their being vehicles of the 
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Spirit, were nevertheless subject to all the like passions 
a,nd infirmities as the bodies of any other men ; so 
also, has the inspired book been exposed to the same 
infirmities as any other book. The letter of it has 
encountered the same casualties which befal other 
books, as they paiss through the hands of transcriber, 
translator, or interpreter. We should expect, there- 
fore, to find that it has sufiered the same consequences; 
and when we proceed to examine it, we find this to be 
the case. Here and there we come upon small omis- 
sions in the text, or mutilations. MSS. will occasionally 
differ. Sometimes we meet with obscurities so great 
as to defy elucidation ; and sometimes two words of 
the same sound, but of different spelling, and of very 
different meaning, are substituted by the copyists one 
for another. It is obvious, therefore, that exactly the 
same diligence and ingenuity will be required of us in 
deciphering the sacred records, and in interpreting 
their exact significance, as is required in searching into 
the meaning of any other record of antiquity, which 
lias been exposed to the rough handling of time and 
the transcribers. To refuse to take these necfessary 
pains — ^to be content with simply bowing the head in 
reverential worship of unintelligible statements, would 
be to act superstitiously — to give away too much to 
instinct, and to allow too little to reason. 

With the honest intention, then, of treating the 
Sacred Scriptures with reverential freedom, we open the 
c 
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Book ; and we find it to contain the same constituent 
elements as the literature of any other people of 
antiquity, who had attained the same civilised intelli- 
gencoT— viz., history, pre-historic tradition, codes of 
laws, and the various departments of poetry. I 
propose, brethren, to begin with the pre-historie 
portions. 

The first chapter of Genesis professes to give a view 
of the manner in which the Universe was created. It 
is easy to recognise the spiritual essence of the 
description. It is not much, yet what there is is most 
important. The views it gives respecting creation are 
those of a believer in God. Compare them with the 
notions formed of the physical world by such men as 
Aristotle and other great reasoners among the Greeks 
— men of extraordinarily acutes minds and of careful 
observation — and thedifference is discernible at a glance. 
There is, to be sure, the same amount of ignorance 
respecting the true motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
but, whereas the Scripture writer ascribes all to the 
ultimate workmanship of God, the Greeks spoke of 
some such abstraction as the soul of the universe, and 
likened the motions of the sun, moon, and planets to 
the voluntary movements of the limbs of an animal. 
But while the spiritual complexion of the two systems 
differs vastly, the scientific views are equally crude. 

Now here it is that the religious mind meets with 
its first difficulty. Aristotle, or any other profane writer. 
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was under no responsibility to tell the truth. But the 
author of the Mosaic cosmogony was, and the question 
presents itself to our minds — Was it honest in Moses or 
in any inspired writer to speak about things, as if with 
authority to teach, when all the time he was only 
giving to the world his own fancies? The proper 
reply is, that he did nothing of the kind. He assumed 
no authority to speak on philosophical subjects. It is 
we who have invested him with that authority. What 
he did was to take the current science of his time, 
which he had every reason to believe was true, just as 
he spoke the language of his time; and the only 
element of inspiration is that he ascribes every 
thing to the personal will of a Creator — to the fiat 
of the Almighty. 

When Moses lived, all the science of the world was 
in very few hands indeed — in two or three colleges it 
might be of priests or magi, who had sufficient of 
cultivated intelligence to appreciate the bearings of 
scientifically observed facts; and their theories, based 
upon the amount of knowledge they possessed, were 
embodied in a definite form of teaching. The outside 
world were bound to accept this as the best exposition 
of physical truth then obtainable (as no doubt it was,) 
and doing so, they would be under the necessity of 
speaking of scientific facts in the scientific language of 
the time, although it might not be perfectly accurate. 
To this very day we speak of the sun rising and setting 
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— language which is not scientifically true; and yet 
we don't think that we thereby incur the imputation 
of falsehood. Why, then, should Moses be made 
responsible for any inaccuracies in the summary of 
knowledge, which he drew up for the benefit of the 
people under his charge? In such a summary he could 
not well have left out all mention of the origin of 
things. It was a subject upon which the minds of 
men in the olden time felt intense interest, and to 
have ignored it as unworthy of notice would have left 
a very glaring deficiency. Moses, therefore, in com- 
piling his book for the future use of his countrymen, 
places at the head of it all the knowledge on the sub- 
ject of creation then at his command. 

And where could he find it ? As far as information has 
come down to us through historic channels, he would 
be able to find it in at least two celebrated centres of 
learning — among the magi of Babylon, or among the 
priests of Memphis : and the circumstances in which 
Moses was placed justifies our assumption that know- ' 
ledge might have reached him from both these sources. 
His great ancestor, Abraham, before his migration to 
Palestine was a seer (a n&bi) of eminence among the 
Chaldeans, and he himself '' was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt." The account he gives of creation 
is palpahly not his own ; nor does he profess that it 
is. It is obviously a compilation, and loosely put 
together. It is a singular fact also, and worthy of our 
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observation, that while all antiquity points to two 
main centres of human learning, the Mosaic account 
of creation should be distinctly twofold. 

For, if we open the Bible, we find it begins with the 
creation of the world out of a formless void, and 
informs us that in six days it became complete as we 
see it now. But no sooner is the work complete* and 
the seventh day consecrated as a day of rest, than the 
description of the creation of mail, and plants, and 
animals begins again : and not only so, but the 
language employed in the two accounts is markedly 
diflferent and somewhat contradictory. In the first of 
them the Almighty is simply termed Elohim,i6., God, 
in the second He is termed Jehovah Elohim, which 
we have translated " the Lord God." In the first the 
dry land emerges from the waters ; in the second a 
mist goes up to water the earth: In the first, the 
plants precede the animals and man in the act of 
creation; in the second man is first created, then 
afterwards. the animals and man: In the first the 
man and the woman are created together, and called 
by one name ; in the second, man being made first is 
left in solitude for a time; during the interval he 
gives names to all cattle, fowls, and creeping things ; 
and then is provided with a wife, whom he also 
specifically names. In the first no mention is made 
of the material of which either man or woman is 
composed, but both are said to be in the image and 
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likeness of God ; in the second man is made of the 
dust of the ground, and woman from a rib of the man. 
There can therefore be very little doubt about the 
double origin of these accounts, as far as the human 
element in their composition is concerned. 

But why (we may ask) should a second account be 
introduced at all by the inspired penman? Why 
should he not have rested content with one ? It 
might be answer enough to say that Moses benevolently 
wished his countrymen to participate in all the 
advantages which he had himself been privileged to 
enjoy. He had himself been taught in all the 
wisdom of Egypt. He had found (we may well 
suppose) such learning elevating ; he had experienced 
the beneficial effects of having the curiosity stimu- 
lated ; his views of things enlarged ; the scope of his 
intellectual vision extended in the direction of the 
past; and this he had discovered to be the best 
preparative for empowering the mind to penetrate 
farther into the future ; and therefore he gave to his 
countrymen the substance of all he had been taught. 

But with this answer, I think, brethren, we should 
hardly be content. We should naturally look in the 
writings of inspired men for some instruction of more 
spiritual importance than mere mental culture ; nor 
in this matter are we left to mere probabilities, since 
our anticipations, thus naturally formed, are actually 
confirmed by Scripture usage. For when we come to 
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those historic chapters, drawn up by the prophets for 
the use of the Israelites, it is not every fact that they 
profess to give, but only suflScient to display the 
providence of God in his dealings with mankind. 
For other matter, people are referred to the oflScial 
annals of the nations, drawn up by the Government 
Eecorder. Thus, at the close of Ahab's reign, we 
read — " Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that 
he did, and the ivory bouse which he made, and all 
the cities which he built, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the Kings of Israel ? 
So in these two separate accounts of creation now 
under our notice, we can hardly fail to see that each 
contains a lesson of great import. Erroneous as the 
first iaccount may be in its scientific views, iii its 
astronomy and its geology, of which I shall have more 
to say (please God) next Sunday, the majestic way in 
which it ascribes the existence of the vast universe 
around us to the immediate fiat of the Almighty is 
sublime in its very simplicity. Mankind gazes upon 
these celestial phenomena with profound wonder and 
amazement; and although the investigation of modem 
research may have given the learned a clearer insight 
into their marvellous history and their mathematical 
•inter-dependence, we cannot even now express our- 
selves better than did Job, when, in adoring contem- 
plation of the self-same objects, he confessed : " Lo ! 
these are but parts of His ways ; but how little a 
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portion is heard of Him ! The thunder of His power 
who can understand?" Or in the strain of the 
Psalmist : " When I consider the heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordiEtined; what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man, that Thou visitest him ! " 

And now for the second document, what do we 
learn from itt Our attention, observe, brethren, is 
not drawn in this one (as in the first one) to the 
heavens above, but to the man himself, and especially 
in relation to his wife; and the main feature of it is 
the indissoluble character of the marriage bond This 
spiritual object becomes apparent through the pro- 
minence given it by our Saviour Himself, when, in 
speaking of the then facility of divorce. He said : 
*' From the beginning it was not so.'* 

But since this last statement respecting the rib of 
Adam wears so much the air of fable, it will be worth 
while pausing a moment, to show by an example how 
that this seeming fabulousness does not invalidate its 
authenticity — that actual truth may assume a fabulous 
form, as it passes from mouth to mouth, especially in 
the case of words which have a double meaning ; and 
yet still be actual truth. Herodotus, the most veracious 
historian of Greece, who travelled into all parts of the 
then known world, to verify, by personal observation, 
whatever he might record ; and who always carefully 
discriminates between what he saw and what was^ 
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only told him, having reached the borders of Scythia, 
was informed that it was of no use trying to penetrate 
further to the north ; for if he went much further ta 
the north, he would come to a region in which all the 
air was filled with feathers. Now, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that these feathers were flakes of snow, 
which, as they float in the air, they closely resemble. 
We can readily see that if a fall of snow had to be 
described to a more southern people who had never 
witnessed such a phenomenon, and who therefore had 
no word in their language to express it, the narrator, 
in order to convey a notion of it, would naturally have 
recourse to the nearest similitude ; and the similitude 
would soon pass current as actual fact. 

It has been suggested, then, with a large amount of 
probability, that something similar has taken place 
with respect to the word r'i6, in the second chapter of 
Genesis. Certain it is that the ordinary word in 
Hebrew for hone is employed to express, not only 
what we call a bone, but, figuratively, the real and 
essential part of anything, nay, even actual identity, 
e.g,y in Gen. vii. 13 we read, " In the self-same day 
entered Noah and his family into the Ark;" but in 
the Hebrew it is, " In the bone of that day." Take 
another example— in Job xxi. 23, a man is spoken of 
as dying " in his full strength." In the original it is, 
" in the bone of his perfection," 'i.e., " in his very per- 
fection."* Now, it is not diflScult to see how that 
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possibly the representation made in Genesis of the 
Lord taking a rib, which is a hone, from the side of 
Adam, and closing up the flesh again, may have arisen 
from this double meaning of the word hone. The 
sentiment conveyed would be that the Almighty, in 
providing for man "a helpmeet for him," intended 
from the first that man and wife should remain indis- 
solubly one and the same. The one should be a bone 
of the other. " They twain shall be one flesh." Indeed, 
Adam is made to say directly afterwards, "This is 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ;" " therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
^cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh." It 
is exceedingly probable then that tradition, with its 
usual fantastic caprices, may have dealt with the word 
hoTie in this passage in very much the same way as 
Herodotus' informant had dealt with the flakes of 
snow, and converted them into feathers. By this 
means a very important divine truth has become 
^enveloped in an atmosphere of fable. But still 
remains a very important divine truth. The foregoing 
explanation is of course, after all, only ingenious con- 
jecture, and must be taken for what it is worth. It is 
to be observed, however, that whatever view is taken 
of the letter of the story, the main truth continues 
unimpaired. It remains very certain that man is 
commanded by God to cleave unto his wife; and 
when we consider the incalculable benefits, political, 
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domestic, moral, and spiritual arising from this 
arrangement of Providence, the particular Tnanner in 
which the truth is inculcated sinks into utter insig- 
nificance; so that, while the letter of Scripture has 
suflfered some distortion by passing from mouth to 
mouth, or from one language to another, the all- 
important truth which the text contains continues as 
bright and pure as ever. And so will it be found 
with other passages of Scripture. 
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SERMON III. 

THE SABBATH. 

Mark ii. 27. 
The Sabbath was Tnadefor man, 

ITN my previous lectures, brethren, I adduced strong 
reasons for believing that in the interpretation 
of our sacred Books the same care and ingenuity would 
be required of us, as is required in the interpretation 
of any other books of antiquity. If a book be written 
in Hebrew, then, in order to benefit by its contents, 
we must first learn Hebrew, or at least be dependent 
upon the knowledge of other trustworthy persons who 
have. If a volume be written in Greek or Latin, then, 
till Gre^k or Latin be mastered, the document will 
remain to us a sealed book. And, generally, the degree 
of our right interpretation of such books will be 
measured by our knowledge of the languages in which 
the books are written. 

But even when the languages have been mastered a 
great deal remains to be done. The various readings 
of the Mss. have to be reconciled; the omissions made 
through the carelessness of transcribers have to be 
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supplied; and beside these minuter difficulties there 
are the figurative expressions in every language which 
cannot by possibility be transferred into another 
language; and in the attempt misconceptions arise; 
and further, there are figures of speech which have 
been mistaken for actual &cts,and have to be restored 
to their figurative character ; for instance, when the 
Israelites passed through the Bed Sea, the waters are 
described as being a wall unto them on the right hand 
and on the left — meaning a fortress«wall of protection ; 
but future generations took it to mean a perpendicular 
wall of water standing on either side of the people as 
they marched along. 

Admitting, then, that the sacred Scriptures are sub- 
ject to all these infirmities and defects (as they certainly 
are) what we have to do is reverently, discreetly, and in 
the fear of God, to apply all those canons of criticism 
for arriving at the truth which we apply to the inter- 
pretation of other ancient documents. Thus do these 
sacred rolls, as they emerge from the dusty bins, where 
many of them have lain for centuries, with other 
worm-eaten mss., say to us what St. Paul said to them* 
of Lystra, '* We are of like passions with the rest of 
our brethren." 

I now resume the consideration of the first chapter 
of Genesis. We may safely'claim the consensus of the 
great body of religious and sober-minded men when 
we assume that it is not a revelation of any branch 
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of science, but a summary of the scientific knowledge 
of that ancient day, penetrated and quickened with a 
religious spirit. 

The topic I have chosen to remark upon this evening 
is the seven days which are spoken of in connection 
with the work of creation. 

Now, with regard to the word day^ the results of 
astronomical and geological investigation conclusively 
demonstrate that the universe was not created during 
a few revolutions of the sun, to say nothing of the 
anomaly of speaking of a day before the sun was 
created, seeing that a day is nothing else but the time 
occupied by the apparent revolution of that sun. 

When, therefore, the case came to be soberly 
reflected on, and the seven days were still believed to 
be a divine revelation, it seemed most natural ta 
suppose that the term day was employed (for lack of 
a better) to express a period of immense duration, 
equivalent, it might be, to 10,000 or even 100,000' 
years. Nor did this seem a violent liberty to take 
with the letter of Scripture, even in the eyes of that 
school of biblical students who are the most rigid in 
insisting on literal interpretations ; because the same 
liberty had been long exercised by them in dealing 
with HiQ jprophetical books, by their making every day 
in the prophetic periods stand for a year. 

There is, however, strong reason to believe that the 
number seven was not a matter of divine revelation 
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at all.; but that it acquired its universal acceptation 
as a sacred number from purely natural causes in 
much the same way as the number ten acquired its 
universal predominance as a secular number. With 
regard to this latter number, who is there that doubts 
that the decimal notation came into use from the 
simple circumstance of men having ten fingers on 
their hands ? The earliest sums in arithmetic were 
achieved by men counting (as we see savage nations 
doing now,) units upon their fingers; and, should 
higher numbers be required, then after a pause pro- 
ceeding to a second ten, then to a third, and so on. 
But having once established the idea of a decade and 
given it a name, they were then in a position to begin 
to count these decades on their fingers as previously 
they had counted units. So that in every part of the 
globe, all peoples, however various their language and 
their manners, have agreed in counting by tens, by 
hundreds, and by other multiples of ten. 

But with this universal consensus, for which so very 
obvious a cause can be assigned, how came it to pass 
that the number seven should also be introduced? 
and, as a sacred number, should gain such complete 
ascendency not among the Jews only, but among all 
civilised men ? That it did so, is well ascertained. 
We recognise the fact on the pages of Scripture itself. 
Brief as are the notices there found respecting nations 
outside the limits of Judaism, yet the number seven 
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is sufficiently conspicuous. When Balaam was sent 
for by Balak from the mountains of the East, before 
he could proceed with his incantations he required 
seven altars to be built, and to be provided with 
seven bullocks and with seven rams. So in !%ypt, 
also, the seven well-fEivoured kine of Pharaoh's dreams, 
and after them the seven lean-fleshed ones, the seven 
ears of com, rank and good, and the seven thin and 
blasted ones, are not without their significance. They 
point to the same fetmiliar usage of the number 
seven as among the Jews. When we go outside the 
sacred writings, the Greek historians inform us that 
the privy council of the Babylonish kings consisted of 
seven persons ; and when we turn back to the books 
of Scripture we find the fact duly confirmed — we mept 
with a decree issued from Babylon and worded thus: — 
*' Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest — 
Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king and of his 
seven counseUors" — words which (as I have said) 
confirm the fact of the number seven. So in the Book 
of Esther we read a paragraph to this eflFect :— "On the 
seventh day, when the heart of the king was merry 
with wine, he commanded the seven chamberlains that 
served in the presence of Ahasuerus, the king (and 
these are all mentioned by name,) to bring in Vashti, 
the queen, for the guests to see her beauty. And 
when she refused to come, then he summoned his 
seven wise men, which knew the times, (and these also 
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are all named,) to adjust the punishment due to her 
for her contumacy. Now in this passage we find, in the 
first place, that Ahasuerus, the king, is feasting on the 
seventh day. The seventh day, therefore, was with the 
Babylonians a festival day, like as among the Jews. 
He had seven chamberlains or eunuchs in immediate 
attendance upon his person, whom he commissions to 
fetch Vashti, the queen; and when Vashti's dis- 
obedience has to be punished, he summons the chief 
counsellors of his kingdom to assess the degree of it, 
and these are found, as in the Book of Ezra, to be 
seven in number. And, subsequently, when Esther 
was selected as Vashti's probable successor, seven 
maidens are given to attend upon her, out of the 
king's house. 

But. the question now arises— If this number seven 
was not revealed direct from heaven, whence did, it 
arise ? and, further, how came it to be invested with 
so much of regal and sacerdotal prestige ? 

We shall find that it had an astronomical origin. 
The earliest scientific observations of civilised man 
evidently began with the heavenly bodies ; and such 
observations were always intimately associated with 
religion. Astronomical observers became a priestly 
caste; astronomy a sacred study; and the ever- 
changing vicissitudes of things terrestrial came to be 
superstitiously regarded as dependent upon the move- 
ments of the planets. Keligion and science thus 
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became entangled with each other, and even their very 
vocabularies intermingled. To this very day we use 
the same word heaven to express the visible sky, and 
the invisible abode of saints in bliss. To be sure we 
have in English a second word sky, which we can 
employ to distinguish the former ; but the Greeks had 
no such second term. And as for figures of speech, 
they are perpetually drawn in Scripture from celestial 
phenomena, " There shall come a star out of Jacob," 
cries Balaam in an outburst of prophetic frenzy. 
*' The sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood," are the terms in which the prophet Joel 
prefigured the coming echpse of a nation's greatness. 
And, what is very remarkable, the Magian astrologers 
from the East were guided to the cradle of Jesus by 
the observation of a star. 

If then (as we see to be the case,) the language of 
religion has been so much influenced by the study of 
astronomy — if religion for man's benefit, has been 
content to borrow both words and similitudes from 
the astronomers and to accept their homage, we need 
not be surprised to learn that it has also borrowed the 
number seven. There is no more difficulty in believing 
that religion should borrow a number from astronomy 
than in believing that it should borrow a word or a 
figure of speech. 

But how does it appear that the number seven is^ 
an astronomical number ? Obviously from the observed 
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phases of the moon. The number of days which 
intervene between the first appearance of the new 
moon till it attains the half, when the eye can easily 
certify the linear bisection of the disc, is just seven ; 
another seven days brings the moon to its full orb ; 
another seven to the half again ; and a fourth seven 
extinguishes its light; leaving a night or two of 
complete darkness. This, then, sufficed as the earliest 
measure of time — a week of days ; and the ordinance 
went forth that the seventh day should be observed 
as a feast-day to all generations. A strong confirma- 
tion, also, of the belief of the ancients in the sacred 
character of seven would be found in the fact that all 
those heavenly bodies, which moved in their mysterious 
paths through the zodiac, were seven in number, viz., 
the Sun, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. In fact, the names of these revolving 
luminaries and planets were actually given to the 
days of the week, and to this very hour we are still 
speaking of sun-day and moon-day. 

What wonder, then, that a superstitious generation, 
overawed, as they could not but be, in their contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies, whose movements they 
could so little understand, should attach to the 
number seven some occult virtue — some unintelligible 
mystic power? And what wonder, too, that when 
these men set themselves the task of reducing to 
something like system all the observed facts of nature. 
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they should be led to divide the great results of 
creation into seven parts — six of labour, and the 
seventh of rest — assigning to the Almighty that 
Sabbatical repose which they had themselves, from 
established custom, been in the habit of innocently 
indulging ? 

To many, I fear, who have been long habituated to 
regard the seventh day as an immediate revelation 
from God, the idea of its being an outgrowth of human 
observation may sound something profane. The facts, 
however, you will observe, brethren, have been drawn 
chiefly from Scripture itself I have pointed out that 
at Babylon, the great centre of astronomical obser- 
vations, a seventh-day festival was observed ; and the 
conclusion at which we naturally arrive is, that just in 
the same way as Christian legislators, in early Christian 
times, were in the habit of taking heathen temples and 
reconsecrating them to the service of God and His 
Christ, and as they took the heathen festivals and 
dedicated them afresh to Christian uses, so apparently 
did Moses, under the guidance of God's Holy Spirit, 
take the Babylonish seventh-day festival; and sur- 
rounding it with hallowed associations, consecrate it 
afresh to religious uses for the benefit of his country- 
men. 

We have an example of this kind of accommodation 
in our English Church; the word Easter, which 
originally belonged to a heathen festival of the Saxons, 
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being now applied to the principal feast in the 
Christian calendar. 

That the Mosaic connection between Creation and 
the Sabbath was only conventional^ and not essential, 
is apparent from Holy Scripture itself; for if the 
connection between the two had been essential, 
Scripture never would have treated it (as it has 
done,) as a matter of secondary importance. How 
is it, we ask, that when the substance of the 
Law was promulgated afresh in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and the fourth commandment is given out 
once more— how is it that all mention is dropped of the 
creation, and in place of it we are informed that the 
principal object of the Sabbatical institution was> 
that man-servant and maid-servant might rest as well 
as their masters ? It was to be an ever abiding remem- 
brancer to all masters, that they had themselves been 
servants in Egypt, and therefore (this therefore is the 
actual Scriptural term ; and therefore) the Lord their 
God commanded them to keep the Sabbath day. 
Hence it appears that the Jews themselves were 
moved by prophetic inspiration to supersede the old 
Babylonish tradition respecting the Sabbath by 
attaching to the day an especial reminiscence of 
their own ; and this association remained attached to 
it during the whole continuance of the Mosaic polity. 

But now let us enquire how the Christian Church 
has dealt with the Sabbath ? It has actually abolished 
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the observance of the seventh day as a Sabbath, and 
substituted m its place a different Sabbath, which it 
•tails the Lord's Day. While adhering to the same 
number of days, the number seven, it has transferred 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
veek, and changed entirely the object of its com- 
nemoratioa And are not the reasons, brethren, for 
this change very striking and impressive, showing 
-very distinctly how the letter may be changed, and 
'3et the spirit may remain ? 

" Did the seventh day commemorate the material 

creation, and the rest of God from His glorious work ? 

The first celebrates the new and spiritual creation, 

aid the completion of that train of prophecies by 

wlich faith had been exercised for several thousand 

yevrs. Or, did the seventh day in the week keep in 

renembrance the deliverance of the Israelites from 

theyoke of Pharaoh ? The first is dedicated to a far 

moB glorious deliverance and from a much more 

dreadful captivity. The bondage of Egypt only wore 

out the body; the other killed the souL The one 

borehard upon a single nation; but the other extended 

throigh all the race. In the one case it was the God 

of th* Hebrews liberating a chosen people; in the other, 

it is he Lord of all glorifying His impartiality and 

grace^and proving that He is no respecter of persons." 

Ag4n, to prove how immaterial is the letter of the 

.<}ommjidment in comparison with the spirit of it, 
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it may be noticed that every nation cannot keep the 
same Sabbath simultaneously; for the simple reason 
that every change of longitude proportionally^ 
alters its position on the stream of time. Except 
they be on the same meridian^ no two nations can 
keep a Sabbath on exactly the same day. And when 
we come to traverse half the circumference of thef 
globe, as is the case with us out here, the Sabbath has. 
receded nearly half a day into the preceding week, 
and is approximating very closely to the time when, 
the devout Jews in California are keeping their 
holiday unto the Lord. Just now, for example, it ii 
with us about eight p.m., and we have finished ou/ 
evening prayers ; but in England it is about 10.30 a.n;, 
and they have not yet began their morning prayers; 

Such considerations as these may at first sidit 
appear trivial ; and yet they may not be without tl^ir 
use, if they stimulate us to look more to the &p\ 
of God's commandments and less to the letter. 

And what, brethren, is the spirit of the foitth 
comman^ent ? It is that man and beast shiild 
rest. To labouring men it is an inestimable boon, rhe 
Sabbath is the best of holidays. It releases them^ho 
wield the pick and shovel from their fatiguingtoil ; 
the miner from the pit ; the factory people fron the 
heated mill ; the imprisoned clerk from his destt the 
shopman from the counter ; the apprentice froii hi* 
irksome task. With multitudes it is the onf day 
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when a father can spend some genial hours with his 
children and his wife. The old man sees again his 
daughter ; the lad stands once more by his mother's 
knee ; the youth revisits that fireside, the very sight 
of which (it has been well said) retouches all his good 
feelings, and shames some which he is beginning to 
learn in the world. How many mothers in country 
places rejoice when the day comes round that will 
bring the children home ! How many sons and 
daughters love no hour of the week so well as the 
hour of Sunday morning, when they turn their steps 
to the dear old cottage of their childhood ! 

But though the weekly Sabbath is especially blessed 
to the sons of toil, yet, to rich and poor alike, it is a 
day of moral and spiritual improvement. The great 
mass of mankind are necessarily so occupied with the 
business of the world that, if ever so desirous of doing 
it, they can find but little opportunity during six days 
of the week for sober thought and serious reflection 
for acquiring what it is of so much importance that' 
all should possess, the knowledge of themselves, the 
knowledge of God, and the knowledge of their duty. 

But the Sabbath comes in to their relief. On that 
day at least undisturbed by the fear that they may be 
neglecting any important secular duty, they may 
suspend their worldly oecupations, banish their worldly 
cares, and apply their minds to what concerns them as^ 
rational and immortal creatures, and as heirs of ever- 
lasting life. 
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Thus, then, has the Babylonish festival, after having 
begun by commemorating the wondrous results of 
creative power, after having for many long centuries 
operated in ameliorating the condition of the children 
of God during the world's minority, now received its 
high mission to enable Christ's followers to unite at 
short intervals in prayers and praises to their common 
Lord. Let us cling to it, brethren, as one of the best 
toons which Christ has given to His Church. 



SERMON IV. 

EVOLUTION. 

Genesis i. ii. 
Fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself. 

'^T^HE creation of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
will occupy our attention, brethren, this evening. 
Up to a period of comparatively quite recent date, the 
popular notion, almost universally current, was that, 
at a fiat of the Ahnighty the naked earth became 
almost instantaneously clothed with its green herbage ; 
and that, similarly, all the animals which now either 
swim the seas, or float or flutter through the air, or 
creep along the ground, started into the same com- 
^pleteness as that in which we at present see them. 
The command was no sooner given, than forthwith 
they struggled into perfect being. Open the leaves of 
Milton's great epic and you will there find the popular 
^iew portrayed in its full force by his poetic pen. 
God scarce had spoken when the bare earth — 

" Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green. 
Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet. 
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Forth flourished thick the clustering vine ; forth crept 
The swelling gourd; up stood . . . the humble shrub, 
And bush with frizzled hair . . . Last 
Bose as in dance the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches . . . With high woods the fields were 
crowned." 

This is Milton's description of the third day. And 
if we pass on to the sixth day, the poet depicts the- 
imaginary scene with the same graphic power. God 
said, " Let the earth bring forth." — 

" The earth obeyed and straight 
Opening her fertile womb teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full-grown." 

He then goes on to describe, in his picturesque way, 
how the surface of the ground blistered, as it were, all 
over with little hillocks of mouldering earth, which 
burst ; and out of each there came a leopard, a tiger, 
or an ounce. " Half appeared the tawny lion, pawing 
to get free his hinder parts — then sprang, as broke 
from bonds ; and rampant shook his brinded mane." 
"The swift stag from underground bore up his 
branching head." " Scarce from his mould Behemoth, 
biggest-bom of earth upheaved his vastness." " The 
grassy clods now calved," and pasturing, at once 
upsprung " the cattle in the fields and meadows 
green ; " " the flocks full-fleeced and bleating rose, aa 
plants:" "Ambiguous between sea and land, the 
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river-horse and scaly crocodile appeared :" '' At once 
came forth whatever creeps the ground." 

In some such way as this did the poet give the reins 
to his imagination, aAd throw into a more poetic form 
what previously was the popular beliel Milton closed 
his earthly career a little more than two centuries ago. 
But since then^ science has been very busy with its 
argus eyes^ now armed with wondrous powers of 
speculation — ^powers to see living creatures which 
before had been invisible — ^and not only see them, but 
track the vital fluids as they circulate through their 
veins. No wonder that such largely increased sources 
of knowledge should have much modified the views 
of men regarding the material world arOund them. 
They could not but become aware that the language 
of poetry does not always harmonise with the exact- 
ness of scientific fiict. But, so far from this circum- 
stance necessarily diminishing our adoration of the 
wisdom and power of the Creator, it has greatly 
extended the sphere of it. It has lanrely augmented 
our opportunities for dwelling wirever-inVeasing 
delight on the unfEithomable skill displayed in the 
combination and adjustment of previously created 
materials. But has this, brethren, invariably been the 
effect ? Unhappily not. Unhappily, from a certain 
tendency there is in human nature to intellectual 
presumption, it came about that men, in the exuber- 
ance of their delight at suddenly grasping truths so 
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little dreamed of in their minds before — luxuriating 
in new fields of knowledge (like children suddenly let 
loose in daisy-spangled meadows; ran riot in their 
speculative imaginings; and, worst feature of all,, 
some of them began to worship nature as a god — ^as^ 
if nature were possessed of an inherent power to- 
create, irrespective of that Almighty Will which could 
say, *' Let there be," and it was so. 

But why (we may ask) should men feel so much' 
exultation in throwing off their allegiance to a wise 
and benevolent Creator ? The answer to this questioii« 
is not easy to give ; for when we proceed to examine 
the writings of the different scientists, who have 
started aside from orthodox belief, we find great 
differences in their views, corresponding apparently, 
with great differences of underlying motives. It 
would seem, however, that two main causes may bo- 
assigned. 

One is — and that the most to be lamented — ^that 
some men love darkness rather than light, because- 
their deeds are evil. They openly denounce aU moral 
obligation ; maintaining that, as all things are subject 
to the inevitable laws of nature, and to the irresistible 
impulses of necessity, it is idle to talk of moral 
responsibility. They thus palliate their deviations 
from the strict line of duty, and at the same time 
flatter themselves with a sense of intellectual supe- 
riority over their fellows. 
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Bat there is another class who are by no means to 
t)e placed in the same category, and for whose hostility 
to "the feith once delivered to the saints," the 
appointed custodians of religion have been themselves 
in no small degree to blame. 

For how does the case stand ? Highly-gifted men — 
men of unquestionably great intellectual power — ^have 
been prompted by that indomitable spirit of research, 
which some men feel, and I may fairly add also, 
prompted by their love of truth, to investigate the 
ways of God in the natural world : and with this result — 
Like Galileo, they have satisfied themselves that some 
notions entertained by the orthodox respecting creation 
are erroneous, and need re-stating. But how have such 
men been treated ? The recognised custodians of true 
religion, naturally suspicious of novelties, and very 
often incompetent to examine the matter to the 
bottom, have indulged in violent fulminations against 
all such new ideas; and, when they had the power, 
have endeavoured to repress them by actual perse- 
cution. Even in these days of toleration a little mild 
persecution is a thing not altogether unheard o£ For 
a kind of persecution it certainly is. It is not pleasant 
to a God-fearing man, when he is endeavouring to do 
his best to clear religion from the accretions of human 
misconception, to be called by opprobrious names, and 
to be classed with those of his scientific fellow- 
workers who have unhappily lapsed into atheism. 
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To be sure, if he were a sensible num, he would not 
much mind this kind of thing : he would reflect how 
necessary it is that new modes of thought should be 
received with caution and be severely tested ; that it 
seems a wise arrangement of Divine Providence that 
any notion which savours of novelty, especially in 
religion, should excite in the human breast an irre- 
pressible revulsioi) of feeling. But, unfortunately, in 
the heat of controversy, cool reflection finds it veyy 
hard to hold its ground; and even the ordinary 
amenities of language sometimes disappear. And when 
from the side of religion comes a storm of obloquy, the 
scientiflc investigator, being by no meaQs prepared to 
grant that his censors are endowed with the gift of 
infallibility, resents with considerable bitterness what 
he considers an un-called for interference. 

But to return to our subject. I have already given 
the popular view of creation, as derived from the first 
chapter of Genesis. I now proceed to give the philo- 
sophic view, as derived from actual observation. 

Philosophic observers begin by proving incontes- 
tably that the earth is not that great immovable mass 
it was once thought to be, and that the sun and moon 
do not dance attendance upon it as mere lamps of 
light ; but on the contrary, that it is an insignificant 
globule less in bulk than some of the other planets 
which along with itself revolve about the central sun ; 
that so far from creation being the work of a few days. 
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the crust of the earth alone must have taken a long 
series of untold centuries to arrive at its present state. 
When a man sets himself to study these things, proofs 
and corroborative facts accumulate upon him in thick 
abundance. He digs a well, it may be, or quarries the 
mountain side for stone, and wherever his pick or 
spade displaces the mute soil, he finds hieroglyphic 
records written on the rocks by God*s own hands — 
hard, perhaps, at first to decipher, but full of meaning 
when read aright 

And beside the information he is thus able to gather 
in his daily toil, nature herself kindly unlocks for him 
the clasps which fasten her quaint old book. Earth- 
quakes and volcanos and other violent disruptions of 
the terrestrial crust have every here and there opened 
the pages of the volume for his special inspection. 
After long careful study and much discussion, he is in 
a position to pronounce that there has been going on, 
through illimitable ages unmistakable progress, and 
that in that progress design is everywhere apparent. 
The conviction forces itself upon him that before the 
foundation of the world there must have been a 
distinct plan in the Divine mind — that powers were 
impressed upon matter with reference to the working 
out of that grand design — and that even now it is in 
process of fulfilment. 

All this is so obvious and undeniable that, speaking 
generally, religious men, who have given the matter 

E 
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a fair degree of consideration, have accepted the 
conclusion, and modified their interpretation of^ 
Scripture language accordingly. What, then, is now 
the point which divides the religious from the 
unbelieving portion of the scientific world ? It is the 
question of evolution. The student of nature, while 
engaged in classifying all existing plants and animals 
according to the leading characters of their physical 
structure, is struck by the fiict, that those which live 
together on the same continent, however they may 
diflfer in other respects, often possess some marked 
feature in common, thus giving indication of being 
due to some original type, and as having been 
evolved from it. For example, in South America, 
there are the armadillos, covered with bony armour 
from head to foot. There are numerous different 
species of them there ; but not a single species found 
anywhere else. The same thing is true of the 
marsupial animals on this continent of Australia. 
Herbivorous or carnivorous, no matter, there is the 
pouch. The same kind of thing is sometimes observ- 
able even in the colouring of the integuments of 
several creatures. In Central America there are 
snakes of totally distinct species from each other, 
some being poisonous and others not, which yet are 
all coloured in exactly the same way, and in a very 
peciiliax way too — viz., with bright bars of red,, 
yellow and black alternating all the way down the 
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body. Similarly all the monkeys of America, however 
they may dififer in other respects, are alike in having 
the nostrils opening isideways, and most of them have 
prehonsile tails, peculiarities never found among the 
monkeys of the Old World. 

But not only is this close approximation in character 
observable in animals located near together according 
to geographical distribution ; but, geologically, if we 
trace animated existences, both animal and vegetable^ 
through the lapse of geological periods, we find that 
the same phenomena occur, with this additional fact, 
that, as ages upon ages have rolled on, some ^ecies 
have died out, and other species have come into exist- 
ence, resembling them all the more closely according 
to nearness in point of time (just as in our geogra- 
phical investigation it was nearness in point of place) 
— and that, too, by so small gradations as to leave the 
impression upon the mind of the student, that by a 
certain law of nature one species is evolved out of 
another ; and that in this way (by a process of natural 
selection, which eventuates in the survival of the 
fittest) all the world has been overspread with living 
organisms. 

Here, then, is the ground where the atheist loves to 
take his stand. Not liking to retain God in his 
knowledge, he seizes his opportunity. If (says he) 
one animal can be developed into another, what need 
have we of a Creator ? Whatever number of links 
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there may be in the chain which connects them, the 
highest animal may have owed its origin to the lowest. 
And thus he traces backwards all living things, 
even from man himself, till ultimately he arrives 
at certain gelatinous matter, which possesses the 
primordial properties of life viz., irritability, which 
is the basis of sensation, power of motion> and 
generation. Upon this primordial substance, which he 
calls protoplasm, he dwells with much complacency; 
and he points out that, although unorganised, it yet 
has all the essential elements of organic life. It 
responds to irritation by moving, and has the power 
of growth by aggregation. In it he fancies he can 
discern sufficient power to account for all the 
phenomena of the visible world— inclusive of thought 
and intellect and moral consciousneas. 

Well then might philosophy be held in supreme 
contempt, were this the whole result of its profound 
investigation — if the study of nature could so blind a 
man^ that he should no longer see design and purpose 
in the marvellous mechanism of created things. But 
it is not so, brethren. It is not philosophy which is 
to blame. Such a man was not made blind by studying 
nature. He would have been equally blind, if he had 
never studied nature at all; but his atheism would 
have taken another turn. For how do such studies 
affect the pious man ? So far is the man of piety 
from being rendered blind by the study of nature's 
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laws, or less sensible of the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Creator, that his sense of these glorious attributes 
is really much quickened and exalted. To many a 
man the physical world is his first lesson book in 
theology-the primer in which God conveys to 
him as in a printed and illuminated book some few 
notions of ffis own marvellous power; and great indeed 
is the deUght with which many of His loving children 
peruse it. The Book of inspiration takes for granted 
that those whom it addresses have studied this sister- 
volume well ; and is perpetually drawing its imagery 
from it. " O Lord (cries the Psalmist) how manifold 
are Thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all.'* 
But this wisdom cannot be seen, unless it be studied. 

Let us take an illustration. Suppose a clock 
were presented to our contemplation for the first 
time in our lives. It would appear to us merely 
as a curious toy; and the spontaneous motion 
of its pendulum and the clicking of its works 
might amuse us in much the same way as it does a 
child in arms. Even when we had ascertained that it 
had a use — that it conveniently divided the day into 
equal parts, we should only value it for the service it 
rendered, but be as far as ever from appreciatmg the 
wisdom, that is in this case the ingenuity of the 
inventor. But when we proceeded to analyse its consti- 
tuent parts, and to observe the nicety and exactitude of 
its construction, and to see how each part was adjusted 
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to the rest for the sake of attaining the designed 
result, then should we become cognisant of the wisdom 
of the contriver — then should we find food for 
admiration both of the designer's grasp of mind, and 
of the workman's accuracy of hand and eye. 

So is it (but in an infinite superior degree) with 
the works of God. There are on every hand proofs 
of design. Every tree that grows, and every animal 
which breathes is a piece of mechanism of such 
marvellous skill — of so wonderfully subtle a con- 
struction, that the more we study it, the more are we 
filled with inexpressible amazement. And what is 
more, not only is there unfathomable wisdom and 
contrivance shown in every single specimen of animated 
life, but as age advances upon age, and one type of 
life succeeds another, there is purpose and design 
distinctly traceable throughout the whole scheme of 
creation, and penetrating it from end to end. 

With respect to evolution there is just one observa- 
tion more I wish to make before I close. Whatever 
truth there may be in the theory of evolution, it does 
not belong to that seon of time during which man has 
to dwell upon the earth. There is no known example 
of a new species coming into existence. Even in the 
case of those domestic plants and animals, which seem 
to have been created to be the special companions of 
man, and which are capable, by cultivation, of assum- 
ing considerable varieties — varieties in colour, in form. 
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in size, or in the ornamentation of their integu- 
mentary appendages — ^yet the change never overpasses 
a certain limit ; and if the cultivation be neglected, 
the varieties revert again to their original type. 

In holy Scripture God is invariably described as 
being a God of truth; and this means that He is 
always true to His covenants; and among His 
covenants is to be reckoned this one— that every 
animal^ and every herb or tree, whose seed is in itself, 
shall bring forth fruit after his kind. What the 
Almighty may have done before this covenant was 
made — in those long seonian periods which preceded 
ours — how He wrought to bring into being all those 
plants and animals which here we see — we cannot 
even guess. But for the present there is permanence ; 
and there are natural laws upon which we can 
implicitly rely. As to what other forms of life may 
spring into existence, when these present elements 
shall have melted with fervent heat, and when the 
redeemed shall have risen with spiritual bodies to 
meet their Lord in the air, we are still less able to 
form conjectures about. 

Meanwhile, brethren, let us cling closely to the 
faith we have in Christ our Lord. With the Holy 
Spirit's aid let us keep firm in the paths of righteous- 
ness. Then, while this life shall last, we shall be filled 
with joy and peace in believing; and when we shall 
have passed into a higher state of existence, we may 
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fully calculate on seeing many mysteries unveiled,, 
which at present baffle our comprehension. 

One of the last sayings of our Lord, before He^ 
parted from His disciples, was — ^" I have many things- 
to say unto you ; but ye cannot bear them now." 



SERMON V. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND ADAM. 

1 Cor. XV. 47. * 

The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man 

is the Lord from heaven. 

T HAVE been discussing, as you are aware, brethren^ 
during the last few Sundays, those wonderful old 
chapters which stand at the commencement of our 
sacred books. In simple and august language they 
give the epitome of the science of a very ancient day. 
The science is but crude, and in very rough outline;, 
but crude as it is, it is replete with devotional feeling 
of the purest character. Scientific knowledge has- 
made great advances since the summary was drawn 
up ; but as the sun shines no brighter now than it 
did then, so is the light of inspiration as bright upon 
those sacred pages as in our Christian hearts. There 
is no idolatry there ; no worship of sun and moon, or 
of the hosts of heaven, as the stars in Scripture are 
usually called, but a sublime sense of the great 
Creator's work. He decreed that such things should 
be, and they came into being. Notwithstanding, then„ 
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that the language and the ideas of science have been 
much enlarged since those chapters were penned by 
the ancient seers, not one syllable could well be 
altered to bring us to a sublimer contemplation of the 
Lord of all. 

I pass on now to the 5th chapter of Genesis, which 
is also a document of extreme antiquity. We must 
begin by separating from the rest of the chapter the 
first two verses; and these, with the thoughts which 
they suggest, will occupy our attention for the 
remainder of the evening. They evidently belong to 
the first of the two accounts of creation, which we 
have already discussed. For you will observe that 
the Divine Being is spoken of by the title of God 
(Elohim,) and not as in the intervening chapters by 
the incommunicable name of Jehovah — the Lord 
blessed for ever. Amen. 

It is clear also that the two verses do not belong to 
the remainder of the chapter, because the word Adam 
is used in a totaUy different manner. In the first two 
verses it is employed as a generic term for mankind ; 
but in the verses which follow it is employed as the 
proper name of the first created man. You must not 
forget, brethren, that Adam in the Hebrew language 
is the ordinary word for man; and that were you 
reading these two first verses in the original they 
would run thus — " This is the book of the generations 
of man. In the day that God created man, in the 
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likeness of God made He him. Male and female 
created He them, and called their name man, in the 
day when Ihey were created." But the 3rd verse 
begins thus— ''And Adam lived 130 years and begat 
^ son ;" where Adam is treated as the proper name 
of a single individual. 

It is to the generic sense of the word to which I 
now wish to call your attention, and for this reason — 
that St. Paul lays great stress upon this generic sense, 
this typical meaning of the word, and that, too, in 
connection with the thought of creation, which is the 
subject which is at present engaging our attention. 
St. Paul does indeed regard it as the proper name of 
the first man, but only in his capacity of representative 
<>i the iiuman race. 

First, then, let u« see what St, Paul has to say upon 
the subject He had read these ancient chapters in 
their Hebrew dress and in their Greek dress ; he had 
studied them (we may be quite sure) with diligent 
-attention and with a devout heart ; and we may well 
be curious tg know the effect thej^ produced upon his 
.inspired mind. 

He alludes to them several times, and always with 
one object — to contrast two orders of creation ; one of 
them pf man as a living soul, i.e., a soul endowed with 
onerely 9uch life as an animal has (for, according to 
Scripture usage the word doul is applicable to all 
animals whatever) ; the other of them is of the Second 
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Man^ who is more than a mere soul. He is a life- 
giving spirit For turn to that celebrated passage in 
the 15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The Apostle is speaking of the difference between a 
natural body and a spiritual body — ^the one possessed 
by all the sons of Adam, the other by those only who 
are in Christ. *' In Adam (he says) all die ; in Christ 
shall all be made alive." No language can be clearer 
than this. It distinctly implies that all who have- 
merely the animal life of the first created man, have 
no higher destiny than the other animals have, who 
were created at the same time from the same dust of 
the earth. 

In his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians St Paul 
speaks of the spiritual man being a new creation^ 
"If any man (he says) be in Christ he is a new 
creation." (2 Cor. v. 17.) The force of this passage- 
and of some kindred passages is, unfortunately, mucb 
obscured, if not completely lost to the English reader,, 
by the word being translated creatv/re instead of 
(yi^eation. Thus, in the Epistle to the Romans occurs 
this passage — '* The earnest expectation of the creature^ 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God." 
It should have been ''the earnest expectation of 
creation." He means that all creation is waiting, for 
the birth into the world of a new order of creatures. 
So a verse or two afterwards the Apostle more 
specifically says that the whole creation was groaning 
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in birth-pangs till the new progeny should be brought 
forth. The idea in the Apostle's mind evidently was 
that in the progress of the ages — in the onward march 
of the universe toward the fulfilment of God's original 
purpose, the great plan, formed before the beginning 
of the world, had now arrived at that crisis when a 
new and important evolution might be looked for; 
and the only simiUtude which St. Paul could summon 
to his aid, at all commensurate with the inspired 
truth he had to enunciate, was that of a birth. And 
<;ould he, brethren, have hit upon a more expressive 
one ? Is not that a time in every household of 
earnest expectation when a new birth is on the eve ot 
taking place — when another living soul is to be 
ushered into this strange, mysterious world ? 

In such a condition, the Apostle avers, was the 
whole creation when Christianity was first promul- 
gated ; it was groaning and travailing in pain — in the 
throes of that mighty change which should initiate a 
new state of human existence — should " bring life 
and immortality to light." 

Views of this kind are necessarily of vast extent. 
They belong to the contemplative side of religion — to 
its philosophy, and not to its individual duties. And 
yet we are all called on to study the ways of God in 
their immensity, as well as in their beneficent opera- 
tion on our own souls. While every man has to work 
out his own salvation within his limited sphere, and 
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while the great Christian temple is being built up of 
single living stones, yet it is fitting at times to leave 
our own minuter work, all important as it is, and to 
survey in their vast outlines the great works of the 
Almighty. It is not much that finite man can hope 
to comprehend of the operations of an Almighty 
hand, but we are bound in duty to study what is 
revealed to us. 

Upon the acknowledged principle, then, that a 
clearer insight is gained into God's vaster works by 
comparing one with another, I will ask you, brethren^ 
at this point to leave for a time the pages of Scripture 
and to study the operation of His hands in the 
external world. Indeed the Apostle himself invites 
us to do this when he appeals to the whole creation. 

In my last lecture I spoke of the theory of evolution, 
connected with which there are sundry unquestionable 
facts, and I pointed out to you that in the history of 
the earth's crust there existed unmistakable tokens of 
gradual development. The testimony of the rocks 
is clear on this point. In the lapse of immense 
periods of time, which cannot be reckoned by years, nor 
yet by centuries, but which are spoken of in Scripture 
as seons, certain species of living organisms disappeared, 
and others closely allied to them appeared in theit 
place. There was apparently a certain natural law 
in operation corresponding with a gradual change 
in the surface of the earth — a law, not working^ 
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capriciously Or in hap-hazard fashion, but giving 
proof at each advancing step of being a precon* 
ceived and intelligent plan. This plan begins 
with the simplest forms of vegetable and animal 
life, and ascends through the more complex, till the 
final step is reached in the creation of the animal 
man. This man was evidently at first a mere savage : 
but even in his most savage state he was clearly a 
new creation, as we understand the word — something 
very different in degree, if not in kind, from any 
creature which had preceded him. 

All these phenomena, put together, look very like 
as if one series of living creatures was evolved out of 
another. And when we come to study the distribu- 
tion of living organisms upon the face of this present 
earth, there are the same indications; for different 
species of plants and animals, closely allied to one 
another, will be found clustering together on the 
same continents, and all the more markedly when 
these continents are perfectly isolated. But we must 
bear in mind that the manner in which man was 
created does not in the slightest degree affect our 
present contemplations, nor whether the word evolve 
should be substituted for the word create. It is 
sufficient for us to see that, in accordance with a 
well-defined scheme of operations, a being like man 
ultimately takes his*place in the ascending scale ot 
created things. But it is of great importance to 
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notice that, as far as external creation goes, it has 
reached its climax ; it progresses no farther. At this 
stage, that portion of the machinery is clamped ; and 
the energy of movement takes another turn. Nowhere 
within recorded history, nor within the range of 
scientific observation, is there any example known of 
a new creature coming into existence — not even in 
the case of those domestic pets, which by natural 
aptitude are capable of assuming such strange varieties. 
The sterility of the hybrid is the proclamation of a 
Divine decree, that, for the present, things must stay 

as they are. 

If, therefore, there ever was any latent energy at 
work which operated by physical law in evolving 
one species from another (and we cannot deny that 
there are converging lines of proof which seem to 
point to such a law,) yet the law is visibly not in 
operation now. The different species and genera, 
having once assumed their proper positions in the 
grand scheme of the present aeon, now stand firm, 
and harmoniously fulfil the fimctions which have 
been assigned them. 

The plan of creation would seem to be this — that 
there should be gradual progress from certain definite 
beginnings, but that the advance should be, not by 
insensible degrees, but by recognisable steps, and that 
at each step the same state of things should continue 
long enough to be contemplated, and to prepare fuUy 
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for the next. This view can be supported by a large 
number of analogies, and is so important that I shall 
think it worth while to adduce two or three of them. 
If the finger be placed on a musical string iand 
vibration be set up it will sound a definite note ; by 
sliding the finger along the string to another point 
another note will be given out ; and in passing, every 
note between the two will have been sounded, separated 
from each other by intervals unassignably small. 
But there would be no melody or haormony — only a 
confused and disagreeable jumble of sounds. If, 
however, the finger were to dwell awhile at certain 
particular points upon the string, the ear would 
instinctively recognise a harmonious .relation between 
the sounds, and be gratified accordingly. The same 
thing is true of colours. A mixture of all the colours 
in a paint->box would present to the eye a mere mass 
of dirt ; but when, in the admixture of the colours, 
the process is arrested at certain definite intervals, 
the visual perception dwells with complacency upon 
the effect. 

Perhaps, however, the analogy which would at 
present serve our purpose best is one drawn from the 
dawn of inanimate creation. As far as human 
observation has hitherto been able to survey the 
heavens in their immensity and to trace their history, 
the conclusion arrived at is, that the sun with all the 
planets which circle around it was once a cloud of 

F 
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nebulous matter, which was gradually condensed into 
a central mass. But had this process gone on with 
perfect uniformity — ^by degrees infinitesimally small, 
there would have been no planets — ^no earth, on which 
we now live and move and have our being, but the 
nebulous mass would have gradually subsided to a 
central sun. 

By the arrest, however, of the process at definite 
intervals by some tremulous vibration, it might be, of 
the condensing mass, a film (say like that of Saturn's 
ring) has at successive stages been detached ; and this 
would subsequently roll up into a revolving and 
rotating globe. But what we have now to observe is 
that such bodies, once separated, continue distinct, and 
so will continue to the end of time. 

And thus it is, brethren, with the evolution of 
created things. At certain definite points distinct 
classes of plants and animals have been launched into 
existence. The generation of one class may be due, 
for aught we know, to the generation of a preceding 
one — there are facts which seem to point that way ; 
but we can trace no cause. This much, however, we 
know by observation, — that they now remain per- 
manently distinct. Here, then, is a pause in the 
midst of progress — a significant pause in the visible 
creation. And the recognition of it brings us back to 
St. Paul's words about the earnest expectation of 
creation. He represents it as in the throes of a new 
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birth— groaning and travailing in pain. To his 
inspired mind are revealed the generative forces of 
creation as engaged in producing marvels, which 
St. Peter says, "the angels desire to look into." 
But everything must come (as St. Paul reminds 
us,) in its proper order; upon which principle, this 
new creation is dependent upon a former. "Howbeit 
(he says) that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural (psychical,) and afterward that 
which is spiritual." And do we not herein, brethren, 
see a strong reason why our Saviour should prefer to 
designate Himself the Son of Man, although being 
emphatically the Son of God? He stands as the 
representative of the spiritual man, which is bom 
from, or evolved from, the psychical man. 

I will now go back, by way of close, to the manner 
in which St. Paul deals with the two creations of 
man, both of whom he speaks of by the Hebrew term^ 
Adam. "The first man, Adam, (he says) was made a 
living soul (the phrase living soul being the Hebrew 
expression for animal,) the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit;" by which language he wishes to 
point out that there are two distinct creations. For, 
after having reminded us that "the first man is of the 
earth, earthy," not earthly, observe, but earthy, i. e.. 
mere dust of the earth; and that "the second man is 
the Lord from heaven," he proceeds to generalise upon 
these two facts, and adds — ^"As is the earthy, such are 
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they also that are earthy." The whole progeny 
<;ontmue, like their forefather, mere clay. ''And as is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly." 
They have a principle within them (as had Christ 
Himself) of higher life. That which is mere earth 
(such as was the first Adam, or, as the Apostle goes 
on to call it, mere flesh and blood— which is the same 
thing, for unto Adam it was said — "Dust .thou art, 
and imto dust shalt thou return,") it cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God (he says,) neither doth "corruption 
inherit incorruption." But the spiritual man— he that 
is in Christ — has that life-giving power within him, 
from which, when his earthy body shall be destroyed, 
shall grow a spiritual body by as natural a process as 
that by which the blade springs from the seed, then 
the ear, then the fiill com in the ear. He will not be 
left without a body; he will not be re-absorbed 
into the Divine essence, as the Indian Buddhist 
fancies — ^into the nirvana of a dreamy unconsciousness 
— he will not become a mere abstraction without any 
individuality ; but he will be clothed with a spiritual 
body, adapted to live in a new heaven and on a new 
-earth, when the devouring fire shall have terminated 
this present aeon — when the elements shall have 
melted with fervent heat, and when all animated 
things, which were mere clay, shall have melted away 
along with the other things which were merely of the 
earth, earthy. Not so will it be with those who have 
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a germ of spiritual life. ''As they have borne the 
image of the earthy, they shall also beat the image of 
the heavenly." There is literally nothing to stagger 
our faith in such a statement. It would be no greater 
mystery that a spiritual body should clothe a spiritual 
man by vital energy of growth, than that a grain of 
com, by similar vital energy, should produce the 
blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear, or that a 
chicken should grow to maturity from the shapeless 
matter within the egg. We see that it is so ; but the 
process is utterly beyond the reach of our comprehen- 
sion. *' So is the kingdom of God (said our Saviour,) 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how." 

We can well understand, brethren, those bursts of 
heartfelt rapture which issue from the Apostle's lips, 
when such thoughts as these recur to his mind — aS 
he sees with his inspired eye the new creation 
emerging everywhere ifrom the lower stratum of 
psychical human nature — not from among the Jews 
only, but ifrom the whole family of man. "O the 
depth of the riches (he cries,) both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out !" 

This consideration also it is which leads the Apostle 
to forbid all Christians to sorrow for them who are 
fallen asleep, even as others which have no hope. 
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True, it is not always given to man to discern who in 
this world belong to the generation of the second 
Adam, although at times it is but too easy to see who 
they are that continue in the state of the first 
Adam — in a state of self-condemnation. But even 
in their case, while there is life there is hope. 
The germ of spiritual life is mighty in operation, and 
if not extinct, may work wonders even at the last 
moment. But great indeed is our consolation, brethren, 
if, when we are called on to part with those bound to 
us by the strong ties of natural affection, we see them 
fall asleep in Christ. For then are we fully sure that, 
when the last trump shall sound, they will be raised 
incorruptible. " For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus, 
will God bring with Jesus." 



SERMON VI. 

AGES OF THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

Gen. v. 5. 

And all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred 

and thirty years, and he died. 



"TXTHEN I last had occasion to address you, brethren, 
we were searching into the meaning of the fifth 
chapter of Genesis. I began by pointing out to you that 
the first two verses were very distinct from the rest of the 
chapter : because in the first two verses the word 
Adam is employed as a common noun in the general 
sense of man ; whereas in the verses which follow, it 
is employed as a proper name to denote the first man 
who ever lived. There must have been such a man : 
but it is clear that at first he would need no distinctive 
name ; and, as far we can learn from the sacred page, 
either he never had a distinctive name, or the name 
has been lost. The Hebrews did not treat the word 
Adam with any great reverence ; for, when they wished 
to speak disparagingly of anyone, they called him 
Adam, or the son of Adam, employing quite a 
diflferent word when they wished to be respectful. 
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A good example of this we have in the 49th 
Psahn, which begins, "Hear ye this, all ye people — 
both low and high." We turn to the original, and 
in place of the low men we find "sons of Adam:*' 
the high men are expressed by the other word. So, 
again in Isaiah — ^''The mesui man boweth down, and 
the great man humbleth himself" We turn to the 
original, and we find the mean man expressed by one 
word, and that word, Adam; but the great man is the 
other word. Nor was it likely that the Jews should 
regard the descendants of Adam generally with any 
high respect, seeing that the great mass of mankind 
were looked upon by them as little better than the 
brute creation. When our Saviour said to the Syro- 
Phcenician woman, " Is it right to take the children's 
bread, and cast it to dogs ?" he gave a true picturo 
of the popular feeling of his countrymen respecting 
the outside world. 

But when they wished to speak of any among them- 
selves in terms of superlative praise, they had a phrase 
of still higher distinction than that I have already 
referred to, viz., gods, or sons of God, By this title 
we find such exalted dignitaries designated as the 
judges and the rulers of the people. The 82nd Psalm 
exhibits this meaning of the phrase very clearly. The 
first verse, when properly paraphrased, bi^ns — '^ God 
standeth in the sacred judgment hall ; in the very 
midst of the gods will He judge." The second versa 
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proceeds with tho divine expostulation with these 
judges, thus called gods — " How long will ye judge 
unjustly and accept the persons of the wicked ?" And 
then a few verses further comes — '' I have said ye are 
gods, and all of you children of the Most High ; but 
ye shall die like men, i.e., like children of Adam — 
(mean men and low men,) and fall like the princes " 
of the Gentiles. 

This phrase here, " Sons of God," our Saviour himself 
has alluded to, and it challenges our special considera- 
tion; but as it does not belong to our immediate 
subject, I shall defer the discussion of it to a future 
time. 

The main topic to which this chapter of Genesis 
invites our attention, and to which I shall confine 
myself this evening, is the enormous number of years 
to which, apparently, the Uves of men were prolonged 
through the whole period from Adam to Noah. 
Leaving out Enoch, who professedly died young, the 
average number of years to which these patriarchs 
attained was 926, without much varying one from 
another. The oldest of them, Methusaleh, lived 969 
years ; the youngest, Mahalaheel, 895. 

Now this enormous discrepancy between the ages 
of men then living, and the ages of men living now,, 
would, if the fact cotdd be established, lead to the 
conclusion that they must be of a diflferent species ; 
for nature is so uniform in her operations that it 
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passes belief that the same species of animal should 
suddenly change in so important a particular as to 
drop down from a life of more than nine centuries 
long to the scanty measure of three score years and 
ten. 

To the man who consistently believes in verbal 
inspiration, and who will not allow himself to doubt 
but that the English translation of the Bible is literally 
true, the Scripture statement about these patriarchs' 
ages presents no difficulty at alL Nothing (we know) 
is impossible with God ; and if He so willed it, so it 
must have been. Had it pleased the Almighty, He 
could as easily have reduced the stature of man from 
his average height of five and a-half feet to the height 
of five and a-half inches, which would be very nearly 
in the same proportion as that in which his longevity 
has apparently been cut down ; or vice versd if the 
Scripture had stated that the antediluvial people 
were, on an average, seventy feet high (which is 
again in the same proportion,) he would have readily 
believed it. But there are others whose minds, 
either by training or by nature, are differently con- 
stituted. Long habituated to discern and to admire 
wisdom and consistency in all the works of their 
Heavenly Father they are shocked at any exhibi- 
tion of arbitrary caprice. To them, coming fresh 
from the study of nature's vast volumes, from 
seeing law and order careftdly observed, both in the 
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minutest insect and flower, as well as in the vast 
(machinery of the heavens, the idea of sudden and 
.meaningless change appears so preposterous, that on 
their perceiving symptoms of it on the sacred page, 
the first effect upon their minds is to feel a certain 
degree of incredulousness creeping over them. They 
(begin to suspect that there must be something wrong. 
"But then, on the other hand, there are so many things 
in nature, which in their first aspect are very 
improbable, and yet, on further investigation, prove 
to be perfectly true, that an apparent improbability 
of any asserted feet is by no means a sufficient ground 
for denying its credibility. It is, however, a ground 
for caution and for further investigation. In the case, 
then, of these long-lived patriarchs this further 
investigation has been made; and I may say 
•reverently made, i.e., with no wish to impugn the 
veracity of Scripture, but to ascertain what these 
wonderful old documents really are, and what they 
really mean. The result is highly satisfactory, for it 
goes far to prove that the genealogy, simple as it is, 
is a veritable family document of that traditionary 
character which invariably precedes true history. The 
record reaches back through nine generations, and 
instead of terminating, as a Eoman genealogy, similarly 
traced, would terminate, in Jupiter, or a Greek one in 
father Zeus, it is traced only as far as Adam — the 
primaeval family of man. St. Luke, however, who 
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wrote h^s gospel for Greek readers, carries the^ 
genealogy one step further back, ending it in this 
manner — '' Seth, which was the son of Adam, which 
was the son of God." If the result disappoints those 
whose appetite for the marvellous craves for more 
stimulating food, it opens out, on the other hand, a 
far vaster field of contemplation to those whose steady 
thought enables them to grasp the subject in all its 
bearings. 

It is just the same in the physical world. Our rude 
forefathers listened with wondering and believing ears, 
when told that the sun at night plunges into the 
hissing waters of the ocean, and emerging again after 
a few brief hours " from his watery bed, flames in the 
forehead of morning sky," while we, with our present 
astronomical knowledge, are deprived of this source or 
wondering excitement; but we are far more than 
repaid by the contemplation of the marvellous 
machmery of the heavenly bodies, when we become 
conscious that we are careering round the sun with the 
speed of 1000 miles a minute, and yet without any 
fear of collision, without any perceptible jar ; and from 
this one floating globe we calmly look out upon other 
illuminated orbs which are speeding through the 
heavenly empyrean with even greater velocity than 
ourselves. 

So, in the investigation of the patriarchal ages — 
while we are deprived of such a pleasure as that with 
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which children listen to the fairy tales invented for 
their amusement ; we are more than compensated by 
higher contemplations — by watching the birth and 
growth of spiritual life— by studying along with the 
angels the development of designs formed by the 
Almighty before the foundation of the world, and by 
observing that no violation of established law has been 
necessary to carry out those designs — for the simple 
reason that all had been previously foreseen 'from the 
very beginning. The laws of nature and of providence 
were in their first institution accommodated to the 
fature reception of the spiritual man. Thus could St. 
Paul truly say — '^ The earnest expectation of Creation 
itself waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God." 

What, then, is the solution of the Scripture diflSculty 
before us ? It is so simple that when first suggested 
it was received with a certain degree of ridicule ; and 
yet, when looked into, is found to rest on a large 
basis of dovetailed and interlacing evidence. The 
years spoken of in the 5 th chapter of Genesis are 
evidently nothing more nor less than months. Let us 
then put the outlines of the evidence together. 

1. First there is the a priori probability that, in 

the primeval ages of the world, time would be 

reckoned by the phases of the moon, and not by the 

revolution of the seasons. The changes of the moon 

- are obvious to the most untutored eye ; the seasons. 
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on the contrary, require much greater nicety of 
observation, and are measured by the emergence of 
certain stars from out of the sun's rays as the sun. 
moves through the zodiac. True, that in high 
latitudes the frost and snow make a marked difference 
in winter; but in sub-tropical coimtries, except for 
purposes of agriculture, the changes of the seasons 
really make so little difference as to elude observation* 
Winter or summer the days do not vary very much, 
in length; bad weather is liable to come on at all 
seasons, and it is notorious that mid-summer day has 
often been as cold and stormy a day as that of the 
previous mid-winter solstice. The periods of greatest 
heat and cold during the year never correspond withi 
the period of greatest light and darkness; so that 
those living a pastoral life would hardly notice the 
revolving seasons, — certainly not with that accuracy 
which would enable them to say when one year ended^ 
and another year began. Whereas of the moon they 
would be able at once to make the same practical use 
for the division of the month, as we do now of a 
household clock for the division of the day. Did 
scattered members of one patriarchal family wish 
to gather periodically for religious worship, for 
the indulgence of family affection, for society, or 
for mutual comfort and support ? Let the meeting be 
(they would naturally say,) at such or such a place 
when the. moon has filled her horns. Were gatherings. 
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wished for more frequently than once a month ? the 
moon would still lend her aid : for every seven days 
or so her features would sufficiently indicate that the 
appointed day had come. Hence we have the universal 
division of time into weeks. But it should be observed 
that weeks and months can never be adjusted exactly 
to each other. Thus, the Oriental week of seven days 
would require the insertion of an intercalary day at 
least once a month, and the Boman week of eight 
days would require the abstraction of at least two days. 
Now let us turn to the pages of Scripture. It is 
clear from what we find there.that the family of men, 
to which the genealogy in question belongs, was a 
pastoral one, and a deeply religious one. Abel, whose 
sacrifice was accepted by God, was a keeper of sheep. 
Cain, who was banished from Jehovah's presence, was 
a cultivator of the ground. Their legendary traditions 
taught them that Cain, on going out from the presence 
of the Lord, built the first city. The presence of the 
Lord, therefore, was according to their view on the 
pastoral plains and mountain slopes ; and not in the 
luxuries and refinements of a town. Consequently, 
while those who cultivated lands in the vicinity of 
towns would, with the aid of the learned, determine 
the fittest times for sowing the several sorts of grain 
by observing the heliacal rising and setting of the 
stars, the pastoral tribes wandering over large tracts 
of uncultivated wastes, would continue dependent on 
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the moon for all their computations of time. They 
would know nothing of oiur years, but counted their 
years from one new moon to another. Thus, then, in 
the fifth chapter of Genesis we find that Methusaleh, 
the oldest of the antediluvian patriarchs, lived 969 
years. Taking these years to mean lunations of 
the moon, of which there are nearly twelve-and- 
a-half in each of our years, we discover tlMit this 
patriarch died at the good old age of seventy-eight. 
Mahalaleel, the youngest, was gathered to his rest at 
the age of seventy-two. The average of all the old 
men was about seventy-five. But Enoch, who was cut 
oiBF in his youth, " for God took him, and he was not," 
died at the early age of twenty-eight. All this, then, 
fits in exceedingly well ; but a diflSculty arises in 'the 
numbers which are given for the ages of these several 
patriarchs when their eldest sons were bom, one or 
two being ridiculously young. But even this difficulty 
fades away considerably in the hands of the seventy 
translators, who, from the Mss. in their possession, 
make the patriarchs to be one hundred years, i. e., one 
hundred months older at the birth of their eldest sons, 
thus, not only bringing the matter within the range of 
possibility, but showing that for some cause or other 
these numbers had suffered mutilation — a fact which 
the Samaritan copies confirm. Although, therefore, 
the numbers give the shadows of very ancient facts, 
they cannot always be implicitly trusted to. 
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2. Another very strong oorraborative argument that 
these primitive years were measured by the moon, is, 
that when the creation of the sun and moon is intro- 
duced in the first chapter of Genesis they are said to 
be placed in the heavens — not only to give light on 
the earth, but also " to be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and years." Now, you must not suppose, 
brethren, that these seasons were what we call the 
seasons of the year, spring, and summer, and autunm 
and winter ; the word means the times at which the 
people met together — whether for religious worship or 
for the administration of justice, or for social festivity. 
And these heavenly bodies had the duty assigned them 
of summoning the people to such meetings, and to be 
also for days and years. Now, as to the sun, we can 
see at once that it would be for days, and that every 
time it rose or set it would summon a pious people to 
the morning or the evening sacrifice. But the moon — 
how could it be for years ? and as it certainly could 
not be for days, it obviously follows, therefore, that it 
must be for months. Either the word in Hebrew, or in 
the language from which it was translated, must once 
have had that signification, or there would be hardly 
any meaning in the Scriptural statement. In the 104th 
Psalm we distinctly read — '' He appointed the moon for 
seasons;" and the Levitical books ordain that the new 
moons should be observed in the same way as the 
Sabbaths. When, then, we reflect that the year can 
G 
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only be determined by the stars, of which so little 
account is taken in Genesis, and that the sun and 
moon were appointed for days and years, at what other 
conclusion can we arrive than that those years were 
really months ? 

Should any. doubt arise on the ground of the 
improbability of the same word meaning, two different 
things, year and month, it may be dismissed at once ; 
for nothing is more common in every language than 
such changes. If the same word is employed to 
denote two different things, at first, of course, some 
discriminating epithet is introduced to indicate in 
which sense the word is to be taken ; but when one 
of the things has gradually gained the predominance 
the epithet is dropped as unnecessary. In Scripture, 
for example, the word week is used both as a week of 
days and a week of years; but except when there 
might be danger of mistake the word stands alone. 

With this lecture, brethren, I shall draw my present 
course to a close. I had thought to introduce some 
remarks about the historic Scriptures, but the pre- 
historic chapters have occupied me longer than I 
expected, and Easter is now close at hand, which will 
carry our thoughts in another direction. On looking 
back it may appear, perhaps, at first sight that some 
of the topics I have brought before you are too trivial 
for this consecrated edifice and this sacred day. But 
I answer, brethren, not so. This very chapter we 
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have been discussing this evening, telling us nothing 
more than that such and such a man was bom into 
the world — lived such a number of years — begat a 
son — lived so many years more, in which he begat 
more sons and daughters, and then died — simple as 
the record is, has yet in its time much agitated men's 
minds, and given rise to angry controversy; and 
therefore it is important that it should be properly 
searched into. The passage has been wielded 
as a weapon of assault by the unbelieve]^. '* What ! 
(he says) is it within the bounds of reason that a 
mortal man like ourselves should have lived 900 years 
and odd? Surely this is but a mass of fable which 
only those would believe who are prepared to give 
credence to whatever absurdities are propounded to 
them in the guise of religion." Again, on the other 
hand, the devout but unreasoning lover of his Bible, 
who recognises therein a holier spirit than is elsewhere 
to be found among men, on perusing the same chapter 
accepts it literally, without his faith being for a 
moment staggered, but rather he finds his reverence 
for Omnipotence increased. But again there is 
another class. In this enquiring and scientific age, 
in which knowledge and the habit of careful reasoning 
is cultivated to an extent never known in the world 
before, there is a class of reverent Scripture students, 
who feel it to be their duty not to allow their minds 
to be imposed upon by misconceptions, nor by what 
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St. Paul calls old wives' fables ; for they very properly 
say that if they give their assent to what they don't 
really beUeve, they run imminent risk of sapping the 
foundations of their own truthfulness and honesty. 
To such it is a source of great satisfaction to find that, 
whatever imperfections there may be here and there 
in the ancient mss. of Scripture, or in the multi- 
tudinous translations of them, there are still the very 
strongest grounds for believing that the Bible in its 
Jioary antiquity, in its venerable sanctity, in its 
transparent simplicity, and in its healthy spirituality, 
is a genuine document of unspeakable value. It 
goes back to a period of which we have no other 
account whatever. It contains legendary traditions of 
extremely remote antiquity, in the twilight dawn of 
which we descry, in dim outline, a race of God- 
fearing men, who lived a shepherd life apart from 
the exciting incidents of town life. Happy in that 
they had no history, they remind us of the dwellers 
in the Molucca Islands of the present day, all whose 
history consists in the age of each inhabitant notched 
upon a tree. One incident, however, breaks the 
monotony of the Scripture genealogy; Enoch was cut 
off in the midst of his days ; and the way in which 
this event is noted merits a passing observation. It 
is not attributed to the wrath pf God, nor spoken of 
with feelings of unavailing regret — not in the language 
of those who sorrow because they have got no hope : 
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but it is simply and pathetically said, " He walked 
with God : and he was not ; for God took him." 

May we, brethren, when our summons shall arrive 
to join the countless host of those who have gone 
before us to the invisible world, receive this unsurpass- 
able tribute to our piety and our faith. Let it be said 
of each one of us that, while he lived, he walked with 
God, and, when he passed away, no word of sorrow 
wai3 uttered that he was not, because it was felt that 
" God had taken him." 
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